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CHAPTER 4 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Paul Binski 


THE visual culture of thirteenth-century western Europe saw the refinement 
and spread of the Gothic style throughout much of north-west Europe, and in 
this sense it consolidated and extended the substantial achievements of the 
twelfth. But while the dominant currents of patronage and thought in the 
twelfth century can be traced primarily in the sphere of reformed monasticism, 
by 1200 creative initiative was passing increasingly into the hands of the cathe- 
drals, the cities and the lay aristocracy. This new pattern of initiative reflected 
the strengthening and centralisation of secular power, especially monarchy, the 
immense power of cathedral chapters especially in northern Europe, and the 
increasing momentum lent to patronage of all types by expanding urban 
economies. As a result, some of the outstanding creative accomplishments of 
the century of Innocent III and Boniface VIII can be ascribed to a new urban 
milieu; one line of thought on the Gothic style has seen it as essentially both 
royal and urban in inspiration. Nevertheless, clerical, and especially episcopal, 
patronage remained absolutely central, and we are fully entitled to see the main 
symbol of the creative energies of the century, the Gothic cathedral, as a sign 
of the triumphalist mood of a newly militant universalising Church. 

Some authorities have chosen to see the major developments of the century 
most especially in the light of the relatively new sphere of royal court patron- 
age, dominated by Paris. "To an extent this is justified. By 1200 Paris had already 
seen major innovations in visual, intellectual and musical culture which atgu- 
ably rendered it the most dynamic artistic centre in northern Europe at a time 
when previously seminal cities, notably Rome and Constantinople, were wit- 
nessing a period of stagnation or decline? The collapse of important art 
patronage in Rome until the last decades of the century should remind us that 
centres whose administrative and political power was if anything gaining in 
importance were not necessarily themselves flourishing culturally at the same 
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time. Dynamics of patronage vatied from place to place. A full understanding 
of the period also requires attention to the interaction of secular and religious 
patronage, since in the latter sphere especially the period witnessed substantial 
efforts by the Church to spread at a broader pastoral level the intellectual, theo- 
logical and aesthetic accomplishments of the twelfth century. 'To some, these 
efforts have been seen as innocently reformist; to others, they have represented 
the efforts of clerical elitists to sustain their dominance in the definition of 
social and religious norms.? This melding of secular patronage and thought 
with new stimuli in the field of religious imagination has matked the centuty 
out as one simultaneously of integration and systematisation. ‘Qui pense XIIe 
siècle pense aussitôt raison’, wrote Génicot of the century which produced the 
great systematisations of Aquinas, Durand, Voragine and the encyclopaedists; 
a century which in contrast to the fourteenth has been regarded more often as 
one of order than of conflict. 


CATHEDRAL CHAPTERS AND THE GOTHIC STYLE 


Inevitably we begin with building. Since the late eleventh century, north- 
western Europe had experienced what some analysts have called a ‘building 
boom' which benefited monastic establishments and the expanding cities; and 
it was this boom which undetlay the massive architectural developments 
undertaken by monasteries and cathedral chapters in both the Romanesque 
and Gothic styles. Giant church building was a phenomenon first of the 
wealthiest monastic orders, as at Cluny in Burgundy, where the third church 
built on the site easily surpassed in scale the earliest contemporary twelfth- 
century buildings begun in the Gothic style of north-eastern France. The 
trend towards constructing truly large-scale buildings in the Gothic style, 
which had first emerged in Paris ¢. 1130-40, was primarily a phenomenon of 
cathedral chapters in the larger and richer dioceses north of the Alps. The 
Gothic style itself — in 1200 still predominantly an Anglo-French phenome- 
non — had been born in the milieu of reformed monastic patronage, and 
specifically in the Paris of Abbot Suger of Saint-Denis (d. 1151). Hitherto, in 
contrast to much of Romanesque northern Europe and Italy, Paris had been 
singularly devoid of deep-rooted traditions of church building and had not 
witnessed the range and sheer scale of building in England, Normandy, 
Burgundy and the region of the Rhine. But this may have rendered Paris a 
more fertile and unfettered base for experiment. In origin if not necessarily 
character, Gothic was both monastic and urban. The new style seems to have 
departed selfconsciously enough from northern European Romanesque art to 
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be described as a counterpart to the reforming vision of contemporary 
churchmen. Its appropriation for the cathedral was rapid: it has justly been 
noted that ‘the list of thirteen bishops invited to dedicate the new choir [of 
Saint-Denis] in 1144 reads like a roll-call of the cathedrals which would be 
rebuilt within the next hundred years’. 

The first truly large-scale church building in the Gothic style, Notre-Dame 
in Paris, under way from <. 1160, set the fashion for gargantuan building 
throughout the archdioceses of Sens, Rheims, Cologne and Canterbury (plate 
1) for the next century or so. By about 1200 Gothic great churches of this type 
were notable for concerted displays of stained glass and portal statuary, the 
latter, with its victotious representations of the saints, best representing the 
trend to consciously triumphalist self-representation by the Church. Yet at a 
deeper level this trait was less innovative than at first sight appears. Excavations 
at Notre-Dame have revealed that the earliest fourth- or fifth-century basilica 
on the site possessed five aisles on the model of the Constantinian basilicas of 
Rome, exactly of the type taken ovet by the new twelfth-century Gothic plan. 
Recent commentators have increasingly stressed the dialectic in the formation 
of the Gothic style between structural and aesthetic innovation, and the 
restatement of traditions of late antique origin in ground planning and the use 
of classicising columnar supports in the design of the main elevations of great 
churches (as at Saint-Denis <. 1140, and Notre-Dame «c. 1160).’ It is worth 
recalling that in this period the yardsticks of scale and excellence in building 
wete still held, as for example by Abbot Suget, to be the great monuments of 
Rome and Justinian's mighty sixth-century Haghia Sophia in Constantinople. 
Though in one sense developed as a reformed post-Romanesque idiom of 
building, the Gothic style from its earliest period still invoked older and 
aesthetically outmoded exemplars precisely to reinforce its new authoritative 
stance. 

Until 1200, only France and England had produced distinctive versions of 
the great Gothic church, primarily in the service either of monastic pilgrimage 
churches (Saint-Denis, Canterbury, « 1174) or secular chapters. Throughout 
the thirteenth century, numerous factors then contributed to the growth of a 
vatiety of Gothic styles elsewhere. Differences in design and planning reflected 
either regional or national preference and tradition, or the needs of new reli- 
gious institutions, notably the urban Mendicant Orders, whose patronage took 
on mounting importance from about 1240. Indeed, until well into the thir- 
teenth century, Gothic architecture in Germany, Spain and Italy was known 
primarily through an austere French Cistercian variant of the idiom which had 
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originated in Burgundy. This marked the Cistercian order out as ‘missionaries? 
of the style until the triumph of thirteenth-century Parisian Gothic more 
generally in Europe from c. 1250. By the later years of the century Mendicant 
architecture, though never of formative importance, became influential in 
some spheres, as for example in the design of Albi cathedral in southern 
France which resembles the friars’ churches in Toulouse; it was also important 
in Italy and arguably influenced the design of some English parish churches. 

Though the fashion for truly large-scale church building persisted in France, 
England, Germany and Spain until the later years of the thirteenth century, the 
period 1200—50 witnessed greater emphasis upon the refinement and systemat- 
isation of Gothic architectural design than upon sheer scale. In fact one 
frequently asserted viewpoint is that by about 1240, the key period of experi- 
mentation in Gothic structure and design, centred on Paris and north-eastern 
France, was ovet.? À small number of cathedrals, beginning with Notre-Dame 
in Paris, then Laon and Chartres, had by 1200 attained unprecedented interior 
heights and economy of structure, the final outcome of the development of 
the rib vault, flying buttress and expanded window begun in the Ile-de-France 
in the mid-twelfth century. By the 1230s the idiom was dominated by a core 
group of monuments, at the centre of which stood Chartres cathedral (begun 
1194) (plate 2), which established the main design principles of its successors, 
Rheims cathedral in Champagne (begun 1211), and Amiens cathedral in 
Picardy (begun 1220) (plate 3). These few monuments marked the “classic”, 
heroic, phase of Gothic great church design, a phase which reached its nemesis 
with the fall of the great vaults of Beauvais cathedral — the greatest interior 
space conceived in western Europe since the erection of the Pantheon in 
Rome — in 1284. Thereafter, with a relative slowdown in the economy which 
left many major projects unfinished until the sixteenth century, and with the 
apparent satisfaction of the internal imperatives of the Gothic ‘system’ of 
building, the path of development was marked in France by the aesthetic 
refinement associated with the Rayonnant style of extreme thinness and preci- 
sion, and by the growing importance of other regional variants of the Gothic 
style, notably in England from the last years of the thirteenth century when the 
emetgence of the internationally significant Decorated Style marked a return 
to the vigour of Anglo-Norman building two centuries earlier.'° 

The relationship between the central Gothic movement of northern France 
and England, and increasing diversity of regional patterns and control of 
patronage, is of growing importance in the assessment of the petiod. France 
still produced the largest and most obviously visionary structures. But it did 
not for the most part produce the richest; luxuriant interior finishes of the type 
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which characterise the major thirteenth-century English cathedrals, notably 
Lincoln (plate 4), reflect the peculiar wealth of English diocesan chapters at 
this time, and contrast markedly with the patterns of building of most Italian 
dioceses of the period, which were generally smaller and poorer.!! Nor is it 
nOW so easy to accept the widely held view that within France there was created 
something like a canon of buildings — represented especially by Chartres and 
its scions — which offered a yardstick by which all other Gothic churches might 
be judged. The high-minded analyses by Panofsky and von Simson of the 
Gothic style as an idealising embodiment either of quasi-scholastic forms of 
discoutse, or of Neoplatonic aesthetic principles, were centred upon a rela- 
tively narrow range of exemplars which reinforced the sense of a single narra- 
tive for the style. Canons are always acknowledged retrospectively, of course, 
and there is some evidence that by the later Middle Ages precisely this group of 
buildings did indeed represent a point of reference. When the master mason 
Bleuet of Rheims was asked in 1455 by the canons of Troyes cathedral for his 
opinion as to the design of the new west façade of their church, he replied that 
it would be necessary first to visit the churches of Rheims, Amiens and Notre- 
Dame in Paris, buildings which still possessed the most remarkable (or at least 
the richest) façades of the Gothic period. There was indeed no want of 
acknowledgement of the French achievement even in the thirteenth centuty: 
in the 1260s the French Pope Clement IV, when founding Narbonne cathedral 
(built in a southern inflection of the so-called Rayonnant style which evolved «. 
1230 around Paris), praised its marvellous beauty, emulating the ‘magnificently 
worked” churches then ‘being raised in the kingdom of France’. In the same 
vein a late thirteenth-century German chronicler of St Peter's in Wimpfen-im- 
Thal wrote of its wondrous new church of French workmanship, opere 
Francigeno.!* 

Yet the emphasis by modern commentators on the spread on opus 
Francigenum itself reveals a certain cultural politics which are at once both 
Francocentric and, as we shall see later, courtly in focus. Chartres cathedral, 
though in no sense a courtly building, continues to stand as a symbol of a 
certain type of medieval French cultural supremacy. Chartres is an important 
building because it preserves much of its early thirteenth-century stained glass 
and sculpture (plate 5); since the writings of Emile Male it has stood as a coher- 
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ent visionary symbol of French medievalism. But more recently Chartres, pre- 
cisely because of this apparently unimpeachable status, has emerged as a site of 
tension. On the one hand it has continued to be regarded as a seminal monu- 
ment shaping its successor buildings, notably Rheims and Amiens cathedrals. 
On the other hand it tends to obscure the importance of alternative contem- 
porary visions of great church building no less well furnished with surviving 
sculpture and glass, notably Bourges cathedral (begun ¢. 1195) whose planning 
and design principles are essentially different and whose influence in western 
France, Spain and even Italy has been increasingly recognised. ? And with this 
reotientation of interest towards alternative visions of Gothic has come a 
certain ideological scepticism: Chartres has recently been debunked as a bril- 
liant but in some ways incoherent building, built by gangs of anonymous con- 
tractots and not under the aegis of a master mason; as a basis for the projection 
of the new intolerant value systems of the clerical class; and as fodder for neo- 
Marxist interpretations of its image-systems. A once-serene sign of thirteenth- 
century harmony has re-emerged as a site of fragmentation, ideological 
division and ultimately social repression. 

The debate on Chartres is one characteristic sign of a tension in contem- 
porary criticism of medieval art between the authority of the centre and the 
margin. It has to be said that this revisionism is probably healthy. Defining the 
canon has setved to sap the study of French regional, and indeed non-French, 
Gothic building of much of its energy: thus thirteenth-century Spanish 
Gothic art remains to an astonishing extent /erra incognita in the English- 
speaking wotld. As the study of the Gothic style widens, deepens and frag- 
ments, its heterogeneity becomes more apparent. As attention shifts to the 
diversification of the Gothic ‘movement’ in the regions — in northern and 
western England, in Normandy and Anjou, in Germany and Angevin Naples 
and in Mendicant Italy — so it turns also to the deeper structural premises of all 
att production in the period: to issues of nationality, decorum, ideology, pro- 
duction methods, and ultimately identity. The possibility of a single Gothic 
idiom representing an ‘essential thirteenth century now seems both improb- 
able and unnecessary." 


RELIGIOUS ART AND DOCTRINAL CHANGE 


Though the thirteenth century saw enormous regional variations in the way the 
great church was conceived, the period was in other ways marked by increasing 
standardisation. Between 1100 and 1300 utban cathedral churches throughout 
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western Eutope became highly centralised buildings, integrating beneath one 
roof religious practices previously dispersed across the complex of cathedral 
buildings (contrast the survival of separate baptisteries in Italy, for example). 
The period was also one of growing uniformity in liturgical practice, prompted 
by the widespread drive by the clerical and episcopal classes to regulate and 
reform clerical and lay behaviour. One instance of this would be the spread of 
the early thirteenth-century Use of Sarum, first developed by Bishop Richard 
Poore of Salisbury, throughout much of England. The process of formal 
canonisation of saints at Rome, as opposed to merely locally, now became a 
norm, and the lives of the saints attained a convenient format in the widely 
cited Golden Legend, produced c. 1260 by the Dominican Jacobus de Voragine.!° 
The thirteenth century was one in which the relationship between the local and 
the universal underwent a crisis partly because the centre was defining itself 
with a vigour and authority never before seen — the canons of the Fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215 ate held to be a central document of this process 
of systematic definition of orthodoxy in the face of heterodox belief.” 
Notwithstanding what has been said already about the importance of 
seigneurial art, the patronage of the bishops in sustaining cathedral construc- 
tion and the innovation of such gentes as the canopied effigial tomb appears 
more important than ever. 

The relationship between this clerical drive to order and the aesthetic and 
religious experience of the laity was now vital. We can trace it in three areas 
especially: the use and dissemination of images, the theology of the sacra- 
ments and the doctrine of Purgatory. 

We turn first to the function and character of images. By the thirteenth 
centuty the cultural traditions of Latin and Greek Christianity which con- 
cerned images and relics had begun to converge. Early medieval western 
Christianity had accorded to the relics of the saints an importance which the 
Greek Church attached to images, icons especially. Latin art and architecture 
had thus focused to a great extent on shrines and pilgrimage. In the Greek 
Church images were ontologically closer to relics, and in a sense enjoyed 
greater power for this reason. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
eastern and western approaches to relics and images drew closer together. 
Latin spirituality, especially that fostered within the monastic orders by such 
figures as St Anselm and St Bernard, was coming to lay greater emphasis on the 
importance of the humanity of Christ. It is for this reason that issues such as 
the sacrament of the Mass and the theology of the resurrection and of the 
bodily Assumption of the Virgin Mary enjoyed such prominence in twelfth- 
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century theological debate.?? This theology of the Christian body was stimu- 
lated further by the spread from eastern Orthodox monasticism of liturgical 
and devotional practices which placed a premium on the role of images within 
liturgical and meditative practice. By 1200, and certainly after the sack of 
Constantinople in 1204, the images associated with these practices — princi- 
pally icons — became much more widely known in the west, at first in clerical 
and then in lay circles. 

The outcome of these developments was the gradual emergence of the 
“mage-relic”, and so of a visual culture increasingly common both to Latin and 
Orthodox Christianity. This culture sustained an interest in local subjects and 
sites of devotion — the power of the saints was as widely felt in the thirteenth 
centuty as before — but supplemented it with a more universal imagery of Christ 
and the Virgin Mary. Image-relics like the Roman image of the Veronica, the 
Holy Face of Christ, provided a vital arena of devotional and imaginative 
liberation (plate 6), and it is in this period that essentially late medieval themes 
such as the Man of Sorrows and the Arma Christi gained additional importance 
by having indulgences attached to them, like that composed by Innocent III for 
the Veronica. The image-telic, then, was implicated not only in the rise of the 
economy of Purgatorial indulgence, but also in a quite fundamental shift in the 
focuses of religious attention towards the universal holy body of Christ.” 

The impact of these changes was widespread. Access to images (which 
meant primarily their reproduction) gained in importance as a means to salva- 
tion. This favoured the mass-production of those painted panels and illumi- 
nated manuscripts which included images of this new devotional type. The 
expressive content of images changed too: as theological emphasis shifted pro- 
gtessively towards meditation upon the humanity, joy and suffering of Christ 
and Maty, so the expressive range of images widened to reflect new rhetorical 
ideals, and in such a way as to implicate the spectator at a more intimate level. 
Images address psychological states of mind in the thirteenth century in a way 
not true previously, and this new attention is intimately bound up with what is 
often called Gothic naturalism: thus religious images for the first time in 
western art smile, or express grief. The intense, pathetic world of the icon 
and the lamentation image became a common visual currency, which the 
thirteenth-century Latin Church helped to consolidate and institutionalise. 
Their most outstanding visual expressions were eventually to be found in 
central Italian wall and panel painting from the late thirteenth century, though 
the tendency can also be followed from the mid-century in northern Gothic 
att, as for example in the sculptures of the rood screen at Naumburg cathe- 
dral (plate 7) and on the west façade of Rheims cathedral.” Even the most 
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consetvative commentatots, such as Matthew Paris, the xenophobic mid- 
thirteenth-century Benedictine historian-artist at St Albans Abbey, took note. 
Matthew's Chronica Majora of c. 1250 includes some of the first western repre- 
sentations of the Man of Sorrows and the Stigmatisation of St Francis (in 1224), 
perhaps the most widely known manifestation of the new theology of the body. 

The interest of the thirteenth century lies secondly in the coalescence of 
these representational changes, however we account for them, and formal doc- 
trinal change enforced by episcopal legislation, for at heart both embody a 
form of universalism in aspiration, if not always in practice. Here the doctrines 
of Transubstantiation, Penance and Purgatory are critical. The thirteenth 
century saw no attempts by the Church to regulate the production of art of the 
sort promulgated in the sixteenth century during the Tridentine reforms. 
Those regulations which did appear, such as English episcopal regulations 
about the dedication and maintenance of altars, chancels and liturgical equip- 
ment, were comparatively general and therefore versatile; they represented a 
lowest common denominator of regulated decency, which visitation recotds 
indicate were frequently themselves hopelessly optimistic. Roman prescrip- 
tions of the period are represented by those of Durandus, bishop of Mende 
(d. 1296) and more specialised legislation was produced by the Cistercian and 
Mendicant Ordets. The functional character of art was affected substantively, 
if gradually, by formal doctrinal statements by the Church. The canons of the 
Fourth Lateran Council of r215 are typically regarded as central to this 
process.” Nothing in the canons of the Council pertained directly to the visual 
arts, though indirectly their impact on the contemporary understanding of the 
theology of the sacraments is likely to have been significant. Canons 1 and 21 
of the Council are the most relevant, the first stating that ‘Jesus Christ is both 
the priest and the sacrifice, whose body and blood are truly contained in the 
sacrament of the altar under the species of bread and wine, the bread being 
transubstantiated into the body and the wine into blood by the divine power’, 
the second requiring that all Christians should confess privately once a year and 
receive the sacrament of the Eucharist at least at Easter, on pain of debarral 
from church and deprivation of Christian burial. Formalised attention to the 
salvific importance of private and communal Masses, and of devotion to the 
sacraments, was reinforced by the formal acknowledgement of the feast of 
Corpus Christi in 1264, a major new element in the contemporary theology of 
the body.” Though lay reception of the consecrated elements was restricted 
throughout the petiod, the consequences of these formalisations can be traced 
in the growing scale and claboration of altar-decoration, especially with retable 
altarpieces, which developed with extraordinary speed in both northern 
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Europe and Italy before 1300; and in new pastoral literature on lay conduct at 
Mass (especially vernacular lay folk’s Mass Books) which aimed to articulate lay 
experience of Eucharistic devotion before what was still predominantly a cler- 
ical activity (plate 8). The growing importance in England and France from the 
second half of the century of the illuminated Book of Hours, a lay person's 
concise equivalent of the clerical Breviary ot office-book, also demonstrated 
the rising importance of lay patronage of illustrated and increasingly mass- 
produced spiritual material. By such means forms of structured devotional 
life originating in eatlier medieval monastic life penetrated the routines of the 
laity for the first time on a widespread basis. A key instance of this was Marian 
devotion. In keeping with most liturgical developments of this time the period 
saw an expansion in the scale and duration of liturgical practice of this type: 
thus the thirteenth centuty also witnessed the addition to, ot within, cathedrals 
of chapels catering specially for lay devotion to the Virgin Mary. High altars in 
churches of all ranks were now to be equipped with an image of the Virgin 
Mary as well as of the titular saint, and Lateran IV further added the Ave Maria 
to the expectation that the laity should know the Pater noster and Creed. Marian 
devotion, earlier focused by the Cistercians in the twelfth century, was thus 
broadened and institutionalised. 

Lateran IV's requirement of annual auticular confession and penance is also 
regarded as a watershed in the development of late medieval spirituality, litera- 
ture and art. It is to thirteenth- and early fourteenth-century illuminated manu- 
scripts and parish church wall paintings that we look for some of the first signs 
of a new and increasingly lay penitential culture. This culture was informed by 
episcopal reform programmes of the type promoted from 1238 by Robert 
Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, which enjoined the clerics, and thereby the 
faithful, to know the Ten Commandments, the Seven Deadly Sins and the 
Seven Sacraments. Formalised statements of minimum levels of knowledge — 
for the formal structuring of sin was of course a form of education — were 
aided by the preaching of the Mendicant Orders.” The highest, especially 
royal, patrons were beginning to take Franciscans and Dominicans as personal 
confessors. The exact steps of confession and penance, once set out in peni- 
tentials, were now systematised in mnemonically clear diagrams suitable for 
inclusion in devotional psalters like that made for Baron Robert de Lisle early 
the next century." And general evidence of lay supervision at parochial level is 
supplied by thematically novel church and domestic wall paintings which 
offered lay people pictorial homilies. The earliest examples of popular macabre 
images like the Three Living and the Three Dead, whose basis is essentially 
penitential, originated in this climate of reform. 
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In addition to sacramental theology, the formal codification of the docttine 
of Purgatory, first enunciated dogmatically at the second Council of Lyons in 
1274, added a final element to the progressive forces operating in the period. 
Though the key elements of the doctrine — that Purgatory was a provisional 
state of cleansing of the soul after death, and that its duration could be short- 
ened by the performance by the living of suffrages, typically prayers and 
Masses — were already in place by about 1200, at the level of doctrinal debate, 
social and religious practice rapidly accepted the dynamics of the docttine irre- 
spective of its gradual dogmatic formalisation by the Church.?! Its importance 
was manifold. It added importance to the sacrament of Mass by placing 
Masses and Offices, especially the Office of the Dead, at the centre of the 
economy of salvation from Purgatory. In addition to the special annexation of 
spaces within greater churches, the endowment of specific private Masses to 
be chanted for the dead became increasingly common during the century. 
Specialised altar-spaces suitable for the commemoration of families or other 
groups were emerging in France, England and Italy by 1300, as in the case of 
the chapels at the east end of Santa Croce in Florence. Burial in church, as 
opposed to in the churchyard, became an accepted form of social and spiritual 
recognition. Although already of long-standing validity, church burial attained 
new importance as the focus of the development, again first among the clerical 
classes, of the effigial tomb as a focus of memory and a stimulus to the per- 
formance of suffrages. Tombs of this type were additionally important as a 
legitimate part of the dossier of sanctity for potential saints in a period when 
clerical canonisation and so the recording of miracles at tombs remained of 
formidable importance. 

Monasteries, which benefited economically from the possession of the 
saints’ relics and aristocratic remains, continued, with the new Mendicant 
Orders, to compete for lay burial. The thirteenth century saw the formation of 
royal mausolea under the protection of religious orders: the French royal 
family and sovereigns wete butied at Cistercian Royaumont and Benedictine 
Saint-Denis respectively; the house of Castile was commemorated at 
Cistercian Las Huelgas, near Burgos; and the Plantagenets formed a royal mau- 
soleum at Benedictine Westminster (plate 9)? All were accompanied by 
unprecedentedly rich tomb programmes, and the tendency remained to focus 
such mausolea on the shrines of saints of national importance. Burial was in 
this sense tied up with the construction of national history. By the thirteenth 
century the older Benedictine burial establishments, notably Saint-Denis and 
Westminster, were all centres of formal chronicle writing.” As royal mausolea 
came to exptess notions of dynastic continuity, so too the process of historical 
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writing could substantiate this formalised presentation of the past. But the pull 
of devotional loyalty to other religious orders in the thirteenth century was 
sufficiently strong to warrant the division of royal bodies by mortuary practice 
in such a way that the head and body of a sovereign (which in canon law 
matked the official place of burial) could go to the established mausoleum, the 
heart (the focus of devotional loyalty) to a Cistercian or Mendicant house. 
Bodily subdivision, of which a remarkable example is provided by the multiple 
burials and associated monuments of Queen Eleanor of Castile (d. 1290) at 
Lincoln, Westminster and the Dominican house in London, was a solution to 
the complexities of competing historical and devotional loyalties. Its impor- 
tance was such that Boniface VIII's attempt in 1299 to ban this essentially aris- 
toctatic practice failed.” 

Docttinal change, together with the new momentum lent to lay spirituality 
by episcopal legislation and the Mendicant Orders, was thus implicated in the 
development of several artistic genres, altarpieces, Books of Hours, illustrated 
penitential manuals, tombs and chantries being amongst the most important. 
All these gentes served instrumentally to support the implications of clarified 
sacramental and purgatorial doctrine. Changes in the Gothic system of repre- 
sentation which served to stress the rhetorical projection of spiritual states in a 
new naturalistic vein served equally the instrumental power of these new 
images, and formed the basis for the development of much late medieval reli- 
gious art. 


COURT ART 


In tandem with these changes, the thirteenth century witnessed transforma- 
tions in the bases of art production and patronage. As we have already seen, 
the first part of the century was dominated by widespread campaigns of 
church construction and by the consolidation of the Gothic style throughout 
most of northern Europe, and also Italy. The professionalisation of the trade 
of architecture was marked by the growing influence of master masons. The 
production of figurative att was increasingly centred on urban professional, 
rather than monastic, organisations. This reflected the general growth of the 
urban economy, but it also accompanied the new forces which were acting to 
expand demand for art production, again within the city. Paris, for example, 
was becoming an important centre of organised production of illuminated 
manusctipts, the more modest of which served the needs of its university. 
Books produced under these new conditions, notably the Bible, became 
increasingly standardised in form and content.” Civic patronage in the new 
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city-states of Italy towards 1300 also encouraged the supply of panel and wall 
paintings in the service of communal patronage of church and civic buildings, 
and the organisation of painters” workshops in this period appears to have 
become professionalised, though not as yet dominated by a formal guild struc- 
ture. Finally, the concentration of courtly culture at major centres of power 
like Paris and London served further to galvanise the importance of the urban 
artistic economy. By 1300 the evidence of Parisian tax records indicates the 
scale, specialisation and wealth of the city's community of practising artists. 

A major, if not the sole, factor in the rise to prominence of cities like Paris is 
likely to have been the presence of royal courts. Though kingship was adminis- 
tratively still largely itinerant, Paris and Westminster, and in the fourteenth 
century Prague, were emerging as both practical and symbolic concentrations 
of power, emblematic of the centre of the realm.?^ This has raised the possibil- 
ity that the thirteenth-century palace was itself a major centre of art produc- 
tion, though research has tended of late to minimise, or even deny, the 
importance of so-called court schools of art production on the lines of those 
attributed by some scholars to the earlier court of Charlemagne. Palace art 
appears rather to have participated in the visual milieu of the city at large, and 
the era of the formalised post of court artist had yet to dawn. 

Nevertheless, the study of thirteenth-century French art in particular has 
tended to preserve a view of the absolute centrality of seigneutial patronage. 
'This has conditioned theoties about the initial development and spread of the 
style. ‘It is a fair assumption’, wrote Robert Fawtier, ‘that the prestige of the 
Capetian monarchy helped to create a preference for the artistic styles favoured 
in the royal domain and the great royal city of Paris.” Robert Branner, under 
the influence of Fawtier and the German scholar Sedlmayr, extended this 
notion to the thirteenth century in discussing the birth of the Rayonnant Style 
in and around Paris — a style of Gothic great church building emerging « 1230 
which took its name from the radiating spokes of the newest rose windows — as 
an essentially courtly phenomenon whereby masons employed by the court 
now stood in the vanguard of artistic developments previously nurtured by 
clerical patrons. The clerical Gothic of Chartres was now displaced by a courtly 
Gothic, the Gothic of the thirteenth-century rebuilding of Saint-Denis and of 
the Sainte-Chapelle erected by Louis IX in Paris in the 1240s (plate 10); and it 
was this new modernised and urbane style that led finally to the export of the 
French “system” of courtly building abroad, to England, Germany and Spain, at 
the expense of local traditions. The greatest churches of the 1240s in northern 
Europe, Westminster Abbey (begun 1245) (plate 11) and Cologne cathedral 
(begun 1248) were thus expatriated variants of the French Court Style, 
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symbols of France's absolute cultural hegemony and of a wider genuflection 
before the most Christian monarchy of St Louis.?? 

Brannet’s argument is powerful and in many ways correct. Yet though argu- 
ments of this type make for brilliant visual analysis of buildings, they have at 
their core a view of the histoty of art which emphasises abstract developments 
of styles of art, and not their social and cultural (in other words more broadly 
historical) environment. Branner saw the patronage of the thirteenth-century 
French court as basically monostylar, and tended to marginalise the phenome- 
nal tole of the clerical classes in the conception and commissioning of 
Rayonnant Gothic churches. His position was that of an internationalist who 
promoted French court patronage as a form of “meta-patronage” to which 
other forms of power were naturally subject until the French courtly move- 
ment in atchitecture was itself creatively exhausted. Jean Bony's suggestion 
that the architectural hegemony of French Gothic was exhausted by about 
1300, and assumed instead by England under the impetus of its own Court 
Style in the early fourteenth century, was thus a natural development of 
Branner's analysis.” 

At many levels this position looks increasingly unsupportable. The 
identification of a specifically courtly idiom in England and France, either in 
architecture or the figurative arts, is problematical: the evidence suggests that 
the provision of architecture and painting for the court was the responsibility 
of favouted artists whose organisational framework was urban, not courtly, 
and whose origins were far flung. The patronage of thirteenth-century kings is 
matked far more by the principles of vatiety and complexity common to high 
clerical patronage than by a specific single official idiom. No two court build- 
ings of Louis IX's reign — such as the chapel at Saint-Germain-en-Laye (1230s) 
and the remarkable Sainte-Chapelle (1240s) in Paris — look alike. Nor does the 
evidence of thirteenth-century French court manusctipt production of works 
like the Bibles moralisées ot devotional Psalters sustain the view of a dominant 
idiom remotely comparable to what was to occur under Valois patronage in the 
next centuty when extensive royal libraries appear to have been formed for the 
first time. 

It is testimony to the eclecticism of court patronage that one of its central 
monuments, Henry III's Westminster Abbey begun in 1245, is also aesthetically 
one of the most diverse in its origins: far from being merely a copy of the 
French Court Style as Branner indicated, Westminster’s range of reference to 
French architecture is wider and more ideologically motivated than a simple 
concern with modernity might suggest." The reasons for this are clear, and lie 
at the heart of any theory of courtly cultural production. First the virtues of 
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varietas were central to the richest patronage at any level. The central statements 
of aesthetic decorum produced within monastic debate in the previous 
century had already identified simplicity with poverty, complexity and diversity 
with wealth and symbolic density. Second, royal patrons enjoyed relatively 
much greater capacity to command and appropriate various idioms by virtue of 
their international dynastic links. An excellent instance of this is provided by 
the adoption by Henry III and Edward I at Westminster Abbey of thirteenth- 
century Roman mosaics of papal character for floors, tombs and the shrine of 
the English patron saint Edward the Confessor in the 1260s and 1270s. 
Exceptionally exotic choices of this type can only be the product of idiosyn- 
crasies of patronage. In England they may be accounted for by the 
Mediterranean dimension of Henry 1115 foreign policies, and by the crusading 
activities and imperialist policies of Edward I, who had the Theodosian walls 
of Constantinople copied at his major castle at Caernarfon, which secured his 
Welsh campaigns (plate 12). 

But more broadly, aesthetic exchanges of this type reveal the deeper claims 
made by monarchy itself. Henry III's choice of a papal tomb-type for his burial 
may emphasise his quasi-cletical conception of monarchy. The possibility that 
the tomb was designed by the workshop of the major Italian sculptor Arnolfo 
di Cambio places it in the sphere of Arnolfo's contemporary work in Italy for 
Charles of Anjou and later for Boniface VIII, and reminds us that Philip IV of 
France was the first patron north of the Alps to employ Roman painters. 
Allegiances of this type indicate the role of art in substantiating the claims of 
power, and also the growing tendency in the imagery of contemporary power 
to deploy similar art forms and images for royal and papal patrons whose 
patronage might otherwise have been thought to be distinct. In this sense the 
courtly milieu was internationalist, but it was also based on the premise of an 
increasingly common synctetic language of symbolic reference. 

Notwithstanding this growing universalism and authoritarianism, the 
specific imagery of court art revealed equal attention to local sources and pre- 
occupations. At one level these were as diverse as those developing amongst 
the atistocracy atlatge. Lay reading habits favoured romances, especially of the 
Arthurian canon, Bible narratives (plate 13), specially translated into the ver- 
nacular and racily illustrated, and historical works. In England the crusading 
activities of Richard I were painted on palace walls for Henry III and his queen. 
Illustrated hagiography was increasingly popular as pastoral and edificatoty 
material. In France and England the great national saints, St Denis, St Thomas 
and St Edwatd, were the subject of commemoration in stained-glass cycles and 
illuminated manusctipts. The Lives of royal saints like Louis and Edward the 
Confessor (plate 8) enjoyed a special role both in celebrating ideals of national 
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cohesion and in expressing, albeit informally, ideals of royal conduct. 
Although the great age of royal canonisation was drawing to a close, the Life of 
a figute such as St Edward offered the English court a model of precedent and 
behaviour, harking back to the Anglo-Saxon links of the Plantagenet dynasty 
and celebrating a specific vision of idealised monarchical conduct, in a period 
of tecurrent political instability. Much the same can be said of the vision of 
virtue and piety offered by the Life of St Louis formulated after his canonisa- 
tion in 1297. Narratives of this sort were bolstered by large-scale displays of 
royal historical tradition, like the immense sculpted genealogy of the kings of 
France commissioned in the 1290s by Philip IV for the great hall of the Palais 
de la Cité in Paris. Historical confrontations of this type at the royal courts cor- 
respond to the new awareness in papal Rome in exactly this period of the city's 
magnificent apostolic past. 

The role of art in articulating ideals and mythologies of identity was devel- 
oped further by its use at a more didactic level. Most royal image-systems of 
the period were not in any significant sense propagandistic; their chief aim was 
to confront the court itself at an absolutely elite level. As a result, an important 
and increasingly widespread role of texts and images, to which royal hagiogra- 
phy contributed at the level of pastoral self-understanding, was to offer a self- 
reflexive homily on power itself. The public face of authoritarian rule was now 
accompanied by a correspondingly sophisticated internal mechanism of ctit- 
icism. The period saw the emergence of new genres of admonitory literature 
advising princes how to conduct themselves ethically, commonly Aristotelian 
in derivation and known as ‘mirror’ literature. In the case of Giles of Rome's 
Liber de regimine principum, written under the influence of Aquinas, and trans- 
lated c. 1280 into French at the behest of Philip IV, texts of this type could be 
illustrated. The Augustinian tradition of salutary commentary on the evils of 
tyranny, implicit in writings on English court life like those of Giraldus 
Cambrensis and Walter Map, is manifest in thirteenth-century wall paintings 
about bad Old Testament kings of the type which once adorned the Palace of 
Westminster in the 1290s. Such inventive amalgams of imagery were funda- 
mentally compatible with the spiritual, edificatory and essentially private tone 
of the late thirteenth-century Dominican Somme 2 roi (plate 14). This notion of 
the ideal court and household, perhaps best symbolised by the Life of St Louis 
as presented to us by his biographer Joinville, was to be cruelly (and very 
funnily) patodied within a very few years by the false court in the Parisian 
Roman de Fauvel (1310—14) with its cast of moral reprobates, perverts and syco- 
phants. The secular political thrust of such works as Brunetto Latini's 7résor of 
the 1260s, also read in royal circles, was to be felt in the civic art of central Italy 
in the next century. 
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ITALY AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


In 1200 much of western Europe remained a magnificent archive of the cul- 
tural activity of the Roman empire. The heritage was palpable: outside Italy, 
Roman buildings could be studied in Provence and Burgundy, and antique 
gemstones, cameos and metalwork glimmered in the treasuries of great 
churches, as at Saint-Denis and Auxerre. In England, the fashion for setting 
antique gems in the rings of bishops is attested by the grave goods of Hubert 
Walter, archbishop of Canterbury (d. 1205); Matthew Paris drew a great 
Roman cameo in the possession of St Albans Abbey in the 1250s, and the 
French draughtsman Villard d'Honnecourt reproduced a Roman tomb in his 
sketchbook. Antique cameos were a favourite form of decoration for the 
shrines of saints. The aesthetic, medical and scientific heritage of Rome — as in 
the works of Vitruvius and Pliny — remained a fundamental benchmark of 
thoroughness, along with the standards of Ciceronian Latin. Rome's own 
physical hetitage, though dangerously tainted with paganism, was noted as an 
object of wonder by travellers and pilgrims like Master Gregorius.” Even by 
the mid-twelfth century, monastic patrons at Montecassino, Saint-Denis and 
Fleury regarded Rome and Byzantium as sources for enriching spolia to be 
carted off and reinstalled elsewhere.” 

The pattern of antique survival and reappraisal in the thirteenth century 
observed unsystematic bricolage and true assimilation, and can loosely be 
understood in relation to what is sometimes called the 'twelfth-century 
Renaissance’. Late-antique figurative art had already informed Carolingian art, 
and it was this species of Frankish classicism which resurfaced in north- 
eastern France and Lotharingia in the hands of twelfth-century metalworkers 
like Nicholas of Verdun, and which passed thence into the repertory of sculp- 
tors employed by French cathedral workshops in the 1200s, as at Rheims. The 
eatliest sculpted figures executed for the façades of Rheims cathedral begun in 
1211 (plate 15) are triumphs less of rowanitas than of an essentially medieval 
Frankish sensibility. In the south, in Provence, stood churches in Arles and 
elsewhere whose direct reference to local antique remains is, however, clear, 
when catved stones were carried from Marseilles to Auxerre in the form of 
spolia, their antique form and subject-matter were introduced into the sculp- 
tutes on Auxerre cathedral's astonishing west facade executed in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. 

There was in fact no single pattern of appraisal of the antique, for Hellenic 
att, and the durable and versatile formulae which it presetved, were pondered 
and interpreted quite as much locally as universally, and ideologically as 
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aesthetically.’ Broadly the formulae were two in origin, via Byzantine and pro- 
vincial Roman art respectively. The consolidation of Norman powet in Sicily 
and the Mediterranean was a major factor in guaranteeing the impact of 
regional Byzantine art, frequently of magnificent quality, in Norman England, 
the Iberian peninsula (as in the wall paintings at Sigena) and the Holy Roman 
Empire. Though the Cistercians were already spreading a variant of 
Burgundian Gothic to Germany, the figurative arts produced there in fact 
retained a decisively Byzantine inflection throughout most of the thirteenth 
century. It was only at specific centres, such as Bamberg, that sculptors 
acknowledged the achievements of Rheims cathedral's artists by the middle 
ycafs of the century. 

Roger II of Sicily, though a Latin ruler, had encouraged the production of 
Greek-style mosaics and Byzantine ruler-imagery in his own commissions, 
doubtless reflecting the fact that he was a parvenu; and the extent of broader 
Mediterranean influences, notably Islamic ones, in his building projects is no 
less evident. This appropriative spirit also characterises the patronage of his 
most notable successor, Frederick II, Hohenstaufen king of Sicily and Holy 
Roman Emperor (d. 1250). Frederick’s patronage is sometimes held up as a 
counterpart to the classicism of Rheims.** But its ad hoc nature separates it 
radically from the Gothic achievement in aesthetic outcome. Frederick’s 
neo-antique Augustalis coins made in the 1230s, and the decorations of the 
gteat Gate at Capua also of the 1230s, can be interpreted as manifestations of 
an impetial classicism. But their quality and extent are limited, and their pro- 
grammatic outlook of self-conscious reflection on the form and objectives of 
government belongs essentially within Italian tradition. Thus the images of 
Frederick II as Augustus, together with the personification of Justice on the 
Capuan Gate, anticipate the proto-humanism of the fourteenth-century 
murals in Siena's Palazzo Pubblico. Local and pethaps even provincial in char- 
acter, Frederick’s art is no more remarkable in its romanitas than that of his 
dynastic partners, and is certainly inferior technically and aesthetically to the 
slightly later work of central Italian sculptors like Niccolo Pisano (who was 
however of south Italian otigin), where antique style and technique are well 
emulated. As we have seen, Frederick's brother-in-law Henry III of England, 
whose own brother Richard was elected king of the Romans in 1257, commis- 
sioned medieval Roman artwotks at Westminster whose sources lay ultimately 
in the antique and Byzantine sphere, all the more self-consciously for marking 
a complete breach with local tradition. Here was a more daring universalism. 
Frederick II, in appropriating Roger 115 giant porphyry sarcophagus for his 
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own burial, was acting no differently from those thirteenth-century popes who 
valued antique sarcophagi above all others.” Frederick”s work at Capua antici- 
pated his successor Charles of Anjou' patronage of quasi-imperial seated 
images of himself, of which one, possibly by Arnolfo di Cambio, was designed 
for the Capitol in Rome (plate 16); and it was from here that Boniface VIII's 
programme of self-representation in and around Rome developed to the point 
that Philip IV of France could accuse him, in effect, of idolatry. Philip, in the 
tradition of a French monarchy skilled at promoting its links to the Carolingian 
past, was keenly aware of the power of images: he himself was eventually 
depicted in Notre-Dame in Paris as an equestrian emperor-king in the guise of 
Marcus Aurelius or Charlemagne, or of a Hohenstaufen equestrian figure of 
the type erected at Magdeburg or Bamberg. 

The case of late thirteenth-century Italy, and specifically of Rome, demands 
special attention. In the second half of the thirteenth century the papacy was 
occupied by two successive issues: the power of the Hohenstaufen and, later, 
the influence of Charles of Anjou. The presence of French popes, notably 
Urban IV and Clement IV (plate 17), was also felt, though their patronage in 
France (both were associated with significant Gothic church building, at Saint- 
Urbain at Troyes and Narbonne cathedral respectively) differed somewhat 
from that in Italy.“ In the work of Arnolfo di Cambio and the Pisani, osten- 
sibly northern Gothic elements mingle with antique ones. But from the 1270s 
the reassertion of Roman control of the papacy, a closing of ranks by Roman 
families, notably the Orsini and Colonna, and a restriction of the Senate to 
Romans and not Angevins or Plantagenets, presaged a striking artistic risorgi- 
mento. This surfaced in the work of Cavallini, Cimabue and Giotto, monu- 
mental decorators in fresco and mosaic well versed in the local Roman 
traditions of large-scale pictorial display, and employed under the aegis of the 
papacy and major curial families like the Stefaneschi before the collapse of 
Roman patronage with the commencement of the Avignonese papacy in the 
1300s." To an extent this galvanising reflects exactly the same concentrations 
of talent growing up around court centres in the north. The surviving show- 
case monument of this phase of Roman patronage, the murals in the upper 
church of S. Francesco in Assisi, reveals the coalescence of Roman decorative 
principles and Franciscan spirituality in a new narrative style inaugurated prob- 
ably under Nicholas IV (1288-02), the first Franciscan pope, a style which 
already demonstrates all the essential components of the Giottesque revolu- 
tion (plate 18).* 

In Rome itself, the early Christian basilicas and Franciscan churches saw 
extensive redecoration, a veritable recuperation of a splendid past, that of early 
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Christian Rome. But the artistic personalities, the names, are redolent of 
progress, of the Renaissance. The mythology of Giotto (Pr 1267—1337), as 
promoted in the early years of the fourteenth century by Francesco da 
Barberino and Dante, is central to the Renaissance notion of the artist. Yet 
Giotto's early association with Rome points backwatds, to a culture of reaction 
which produced astonishing yet in some respects old-fashioned pictures, sum- 
maties, to an extent, of the empathetic spiritual currents of the previous 
century and of yet older notions of pictorial authority. Where northern Gothic 
stood for an ideal of modernity, Roman painting was self-consciously antique, 
seeking out its own historical identity, and deploying older Byzantine formulae 
to its own ends. But as with many conservative revolutions (and one might 
think too of Abbot Suger) atavism provided a fertile basis for absolutely radical 
novelty: Giotto was both the first of the moderns, and the last of the 
ancients.” 

In comparison with the widespread influence throughout fourteenth- 
century northern Europe of Sienese art, the art produced in Rome, Umbria 
and Florence around 1300 and associated centrally with Giotto, remained of 
relevance primarily within medieval Italy. Rome's collapse as a papal city led to 
a diaspora of artists attracted to other centres, notably Angevin Naples and 
eventually Avignon, and Sienese painting was to have a far broader impact. 
Nevertheless, the art produced by the painters in the circle of Giotto was 
important in representing the first revolutionaty pictorial culture to synthesise 
many of the important devotional and representational traits of the period, 
discussed earlier. In turning basically late-antique notions of pictorial space, 
lighting and rhetoric to the service of the new devotional art, its role was less to 
manifest a scientific agenda in the figurative arts — and the new open light and 
coherent space of late thirteenth-century Roman painting have been 
“explained” by reference to neo-Aristotelian theories of light and the sensory 
apprehension of data, and thus to a modernising natural science — than to give 
coherent expression to the theologies of the body which had developed in 
western Christendom in this period.” Arguably, therefore, the character of 
thirteenth-century naturalism was essentially metaphysical. It is characteristic 
of this petiod that the most prominent Aristotelians, such as Robert 
Grosseteste, were also outstanding Platonists. Italian figurative art, like that of 
the Gothic north, was not nominalist in character; rather, both were in their 
different ways the outcome of a particular understanding of the oldest 
Christian philosophical system, that of Neoplatonism which, by means of the 
theology of its medieval inheritors the Cistercians and the Franciscans, was 
effecting a revolution in the way the importance of the body to religious feeling 
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was understood. The most modern images of Christ's humanity were born not 
in a spirit of nominalist rationality or humanist proto-Renaissance, but rather 
in the ascetic thinking of the Cistercians and the Franciscans; for it was 
Franciscans like St Bonaventure who in this period developed the most com- 
monsensical approach to the material world and its implications for the theol- 
ogy of the Resurrection, one with which the work of Dante in the next century 
easily harmonised. The mythology of a scientific Renaissance beginning with a 
reappraisal of nature in the work of Giotto from c. 1300 is a Renaissance, not a 
medieval, creation. 
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